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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. cessor. It may well be believed that Galileo 
could not make up his mind to part with his 
‘old discoverer,’ as he affectionately calls this 
telescope, even to gratify the Grand Duke’s 
whim. 

“We learn from Galileo’s correspondence 
with Vinta, that the second edition of his 
‘Nuncius Sidereus,’ or ‘Messenger of the 
Stars,’ was put into press in less than two 
months, after the appearance of the first edi- 
tion, which, by an after-thought, was dedi- 
cated to the Grand Duke. At the same time, 
he tells us, he reprinted his treatise on the 
‘Use of the Geometric and Military Compass,’ 
of which there was not a single copy left. 
; Besides this, he was continually occupied in 
Galileo. the manufacture of these compasses, of which, 

(Continued from page 383.) since 1596, more than three hundred had 

In a letter written in the First month of|passed through his hands. Of the telescopes 
1610, he says: “I am at present staying at/he had manufactured above a hundred, with 
Venice for the purpose of getting printed some|great cost and labor; and of these, but ten 
observations which I have been making on| were capable of showing the satellites and the 
the celestial bodies by means of a telescope | fixed stars. 
which I have, and being infinitely amazed| “Throughout Florence the excitement was 
thereat, so do I give infinite thanks to God,|immense. Every one desired to possess a 
who has been pleased to make me the first| Venetian glass. Alessandro Sertini, a clever 
observer of marvelous things, unrevealed to|advocate and old friend of Galileo, writes an 
by-gone ages. I had already ascertained that}amusing letter describing the irrepressible 
the moon was a body most similar to the|curiosity of some of his friends on hearing 
earth, and had shown our Most Serene master|that the Venetian courier had brought him a 
as much, but imperfectly, not having such an|small box from Galileo. There must surely 
excellant telescope as I now possess, which,|be a telescope init. The box must be opened 
besides showing me the moon, has revealed|then and there. When it was found to con- 
to me a multitude of fixed stars never yet seen;|tain no telescope, but only the ‘ Nuncius Si- 
being more than ten times the number of|dereus,’ still the curiosity did not abate. 
those that can be seen with the unassisted |Sertini was forced to read that portion of the 
eye. Moreover, I have ascertained what has|‘ Nuncius’ relating to the new planets aloud 
always been a matter of controversy among|to a circle assembled at a friend’s house. 
oe ; namely, the nature ofthe Milky| “The whole University crowded to hear 

Yay. But the greatest marvel of all is the|his three lectures on the satellites. Most 
discovery I have made of four new planets: 1} were convinced; a few merely pretended to 
have observed their proper motions in rela-|be convinced ; and a small minority declared 
tion to themselves and to each other, and/that even if they were forced to look through 
wherein they differ from all the other motions] the telescope and see the satellites, they would 
of the other stars. And these new planets|not believe them to bein the sky, ‘because the 
move round another very great star, in the| heavens were unchangeable.” The force of this 
sane way as Venus and Mercury, and perad-|argament is obvious: the satellites were not 
venture the other known planets, move round/|there before Galileo saw them. 
the Sun. As soon as my tract is printed,}] “From the letters of Martin Hasdale, an 
which, as an advertisement, I intend sending| Englishman settled at Prague, we get an 
to all philosophers and mathematicians, [ shall}amusing account of the wordy war waged 
send a copy to the Most Serene Grand Duke,/against Galileo. Magini, a native of Padua, 
together with an excellent telescope, which| but professor at Bologna, had declared super- 
will enable him to judge for himself of the|ciliously that Galileo had deceived himself or 
truth of these novelties.” that his telescope had deceived him, just in 

In 1610, these satellites of Jupiter, whose|the same way as he (Magini) had been for a 
existence was thus announced, were an es-|moment deceived by the sight of three suns 
pecial object of curiosity. on the occasion of viewing a solar eclipse 

“Daring the Easter recess Galileo visited|through some colored spectacles which he 
the Court of Tuscany, for the express purpose|had made himself. It was utterly ridiculous 
of showing the Grand Dake the new satellites.|to suppose that such a thing could exist as 
His highness asked for and obtained the gift|that four planets were constantly chasing 
of the telescope with which the discovery had|each other round a larger planet!” Magini’s|words. For in this wise not only many con- 
been made, though Galileo ultimately, as it|secretary, Martin Horky, wrote to the cele-'tradictions would be apparent, but grave 
appears, kept it in his own hands ; and it did! brated Kepler that he will die defore he will|heresies and blasphemies. Holy Scripture 
hot become the property of the Grand Duke,|concede to that Italian (Galileo) his four|and nature are both emanations from the 
who died in Galileo’s life-time, but of his suc-| planets, and published a hook on the subject, | Divine word ; the former dictated by the Holy 


in which he gravely argues that as we had 
done very well without these new planets 
hitherto, there could be no reason for their 
thus starting into existence! ‘“ Wedderburn, 
a Scotchman then studying at Padua, an- 
swered with the dry humor of his nation, 
that the evident use of the new planets was 
to torment and put to confusion Horky and 
all superstitious astrologers.” 

In the 7th mo. 1610, Galileo discovered 
Saturn’s ring, and a few months afterwards 
the phases of Venus. “The discovery of the 
phases of Venus was felt by Galileo to be 
highly important, as containing in it the solu- 
tion of that vast problem, the truth or falsity 
of the Copernican system.” 

At the suggestion of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and at his expense, Galileo proceed- 
ed to Rome to show his discoveries, “and in 
the gardens of the Quirinal, did Galileo dis- 
play his ‘celestial novelties, as they were 
styled, the satellites, Saturn’s ring, and the 

hases of Venus, to a crowd of Cardinals and 
onsignori, adding his latest discovery, that 
of the solar spots.” 

The Copernican theory of the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, which Galileo had re- 
vived, was opposed to the teaching of Aris- 
totle—the accepted authority of that age,— 
and to the system of belief in relation to these 
subjects held by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
To advance such opinions was consequently 
to incur the danger of being considered hereti- 
cal, a danger which at that time involved the 
probability of the severest penalties and of 
personal torture at the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion. Galileo early foresaw the trouble which 
awaited him if these views were brought 
under the ban of ecclesiastical censure, and 
judiciously labored to show that his disco- 
veries were not necessarily hostile to religion, 
seeing that scripture was silent upon many of 
the sciences, and that so little notice of as- 
tronomy appears in it that the names of all 
the planets were not mentioned. In a letter 
to one of his friends who had been advocating 
his views before the Grand Duke and Duchess, 
with much earnestness and success, he thus 
expressed himself in reference to the apparent 
conflict between them and the Holy Scrip- 
tures : 

“Tt seems to me that it was well said by 
Madama Serenissima, and insisted on by your 
reverence, that the Holy Scriptures cannot 
err, and that the decrees therein contained 
are absolutely true and inviolable. But I 
should in your place have added that, though 
Scripture cannot err, its expounders and in- 
terpreters are liable to err in many ways; 
and one error in particular would be most 
grave and most frequent, if we always stop- 
ped short at the literal signification of the 
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Spirit, the latter, the executrix of God’s com-| 
mands. Holy Scripture has to be accommo-' 
dated to the common understanding in many 
things which differ in reality from the terms 
used in speaking of them. 

“And who can assert or sustain that, in 
speaking incidentally of the sun, or of the 
earth, or of other created bodies, Scripture 
should have elected to restrain itself rigor- 
ously to the strict signification of the words 
used? May it not be, that, had the truth 
been represented to us bare and naked, its in- 
tention would have been annulled, from the 
vulgar being thereby rendered more contu- 
macious and difficult of persuasion in the 
articles concerning their salvation? This, 
then, being conceded, and it being manifest 
that two truths cannot be contrary to each 
other, it becomes the office of wise expounders 
to labor till they find how to make these pas- 
sages of Holy Writ concordant with those 
conclusions, of which either necessary demon- 
stration or the evidence of our senses have 
made us sure and certain.” 

A copy of this letter fell into the hands of 
the Dominican monks of the convent “St. 
Mark,” who denounced it to the authorities 
of Rome. Galileo, to vindicate himself against 
these charges, wrote to several influential 
persons in that city, defending himself by ad- 
ducing various quotations from the Psalms 
and from the writings of the fathers, and by 
the advice of his friends even went to Rome 
to plead for himself and for the Copernican 
doctrine. But though he counted numerous 
friends among the cardinals and learned eccle- 
siastics, not to speak of the host of laymen 
whose adherence he had gained, the Domini- 





can’s ignorance eventually gained the day. 
The Congregation of the Index which had 
previously prohibited Copernicus’ book, now 
decreed, in 1616, that “the doctrine attributed 
to Copernicus, respecting the motion of the 
earth round the sun, to be contrary to Scrip- 
ture, and therefore not to be held nor de- 


fended.” “This decree was a great blow to 
Galileo, who had hoped for a far different re- 
sult. It was a small thing to him that he 
escaped personal censure. Convinced of the 
truth of the Copernican theory, and having 
convinced others daily, in hall and antecham- 
ber, wherever he could find listeners, the con- 
demnation of that theory was not only a proof 
of the willing subservience of the Congrega- 
tion to the views of an unscientific and per- 
haps prejudiced Pope [Paul V.,] but seemed 
to him to be likely to damage the interests of 
the Catholic religion, and to bring into disre- 
pute that Church of which he was a sincere 
and faithful member. Of all the calumnies 
raised by his enemies, the only one which 
affected him painfully, was that which accused 
him of being a bad Catholic.” 

(To be continued.) 


—__~+»—_—__ 


Night in the Jungles of Ceylon—I know 
nothing more interesting than the acquain- 
tance with all the wild denizens of mountain 
and plain, lake and river. There is always 
something new to admire in the boundless 
works of creation. There is a charm in every 
sound in Nature where the voice of man is 
seldom heard to disturb her works. Every 
sound gladdens the ear in the stillness of soli- 
tude, when night has overshadowed the earth 
and all sleep but the wild animals of the 
forest. Then I have often banished all ideas 


of rest and have silently wandered from the 
tent to listen to the solemn quiet of night. 

I have seen the tired coolies stretched 
round the smouldering fires sound asleep after 
their day’s march, wrapped in white clothes, 
like so many corpses, laid upon the ground. 
The flickering logs on the great pile of em- 
bers crackling and sinking as they consume; 
now falling suddenly and throwing up a show- 
er of sparks, then resting again in a dull red 
heat, casting a silvery moonlike glare upon 
the foliage of the spreading trees above. A 
little farther on, and the horses standing 
sleepily at their tethers, their heads drooping 
in a doze. Beyond them, and all is darkness 
and wilderness. Nohuman dwelling or being 
beyond the little encampment I have quitted ; 
the dark lake reflecting the stars like a mirror, 
and the thin cresent moon giving a pale and 
indistinct glare which just makes night vis- 
ible. 

It is a lovely hour then to wander forth and 
wait for wild sounds. All is still except the 
tiny hum of the musketoes. Then the low 
chuckling note of the nighthawk sounds soft 
and melancholy in the distance; and again 
all is still, save the heavy and impatient 
stamp of a horse as the musketoes irritate 
him by their bites. Quiet again for a few sec- 
onds, when presently the loud alarm of the 
plover rings over the plain—“ Did he do it?” 
the bird’s harsh cry speaks these words as 
plainly asa human being. This alarm is a 
certain warning that some beast is stalking 
abroad which has disturbed it from its roost, 
but presently it is again hushed. 

The loud hoarse bark of an elk now unexpec- 
tedly startles the ear; presently it is replied 
to by another, and once more the plover 
shrieks “Did he do it?” and a peacock wak- 
ing on his roost gives one loud scream and 
sleeps again. 

The heavy and regular splashing of water 
now marks the measured tread of a single ele- 
phant as he roams out into the cooled lake, 
and you can hear the more gentle falling of 
water as he spouts a shower over his body. 
Hark at the deep guttural sigh of pleasure 
that travels over the lake like a moan of the 
wind !—what giant lungs to heave such a 
breath; but hark again! There was a fine 
trumpet! as clear as any bugle note blown 
by a hundred breaths it rung through the 
still air. How beautiful; There! the note is 
answered ; not by so fine a tone, but by discor- 
dant screams and roars from the opposite 
side, and the louder splashing tells that the 
herd is closing up to the old bull. Like dis- 
tant thunder a deep roar growls across the 
lake as the old monarch mutters to himself in 
angry impatience. 

Then the long, tremulous hoot of the owl 
disturbs the night, mingled with the harsh 
cries of flights of water-fowl, which doubtless 
the elephants have disturbed while bathing. 

Once more all sounds sink to rest for a few 
minutes, until the low, grating roar of a leop- 
ard nearer home warns the horses of their 
danger and wakes up the sleeping horsekeep- 
er, who piles fresh wood upon the fires, and 
the bright blaze shoots up among the trees 
and throw a dull, ruddy glow across the sur- 
face of the water. And morning comes at 
length ushered in, before night has yet depart- 


> 
an evil spirit calling. But hark at that 
dull, low note of indescribable pain and suffer. 
ing! long and heavy it swells and dies away, 
It is the devil-bird; and whoever sees that 
bird must surely die soon after, according to 
Cingalese superstition. . 

A more cheering sound charms the ear ag 
the gray tint of morning makes the stars 
grow pale; clear, rich notes, now prolonged 
and full, now plaintive and low, set the exam. 
ple to other singing birds, as the bulbul, first 
to awake, proclaims the morning. Wild, jun. 
gle-like songs the birds indulge in; not like 
our steady thrushes of Old England, but 
charming in their quaintness. The jungle 
partridge now wakes up, and with his loud 
cries subdues all other sounds, until the nu- 
merous peacocks, perched on the high trees 
around the lake, commence their discordant 
yells, which master everything.—S. Baker. 


me 


For “The Friend” 
Observations on Worship, Ministry, Separations, &e, 

“J was educated,” says an eminent, de. 
parted minister, “in the belief that divine 
worship was performed in spirit and in trath, 
and that the qualification for this essential 
duty was to be waited for in the silence of all 
flesh. When in meeting I endeavored to have 
my mind gathered from all visible things, and 
at times was favored with the presence of the 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls, who is in the 
midst of those who are met together in his 
name, sometimes tendering my spirit with 
his goodness, and at others instructing me in 
those things which pertain to salvation; and 
I felt ‘t a religious duty diligently to attend 
all the meetings to which I belonged as they 
came in course.” 

This was in the days of his minority, during 
which, he says, he was induced to attend a 
Methodist meeting several times, upon which 
he remarks: “I never saw anything among 
them that attracted me, or produced any dis- 
satisfaction with my own religious profession. 
On the contrary, in some of their prayer 
meetings the passions appeared to be much 
excited, and their efforts to convert persons 
from their evil ways that they might ‘get 
religion,’ as they call it, seemed to operate 
much through the nervous system. Familiar 
association with other professors, or attend- 
ing their meetings, appears to me quite im- 
proper for the members of our Society. Those 
whose feelings are lively may be caught by 
the excitement, and receive a bias which may 
unsettle them for a long time, perbaps through 
life.” 

How evident is the prejudicial effect of this 
familiar mingling, upon some in the station 
of ministers amongst us, who bring with them 
from their attendance upon “revival meet- 
ings,” as they are called, something of the 
same sensational manner of treating religion 
as is found therein, by which the head rather 
than the heart, the natural rather than the 
spiritual senses, are gratified and instructed. 

In reference to silent worship our author 
writes: “There is a material difference be- 
tween what we call good thoughts and being 
brought to sit under the teachings of Christ 
in our hearts, when assembled for divine wor- 
ship. His words are spirit, and they are life 
to the soul; but the wanderings of the mind 


ed, by the strong, shrill cry of the great fish-|in contemplating religious truths, without the 
eagle, as he sits on the topmost bough of! influence of his Spirit, must end in barrenness 


some forest tree and at measured periods and poverty. 


Hence it is our chief business 


repeats his quivering and unearthly yell like|to labor to get to a state of humble waiting be- 





fore Him, that we may be instructed by the 
racious words that still proceed from Him 
in his spiritual appearance in the heart.” 

If this was our engagement when assem- 
bled for the purpose of divine worship, how 
would it free us from the faith-destroying ex- 
ercise of the natural mind and wisdom in the 
line of the ministry, making our religious 
meetings seasons for unsavory declamation. 
for oratorical displays in word and manner, 
to the burdening of the living members who 
are enabled to penetrate beneath the outward 
manifestation, with ears qualified to “try 
words as the mouth tasteth meat.” Such a 
ministry is one of the trials of the church in 
our day, and calls for the exercise of faithful 
labor towards the authors of it, that they may 
be brought to see the harm they are doing, 
in weakening the faith of their hearers in di- 
yine inspiration. 

While this and other trials are besetting 
the church, it behoves us to endeavor to keep 
at our posts, occupying the gifts entrusted to 
us, in the endeavor to remove, as far as may 
be, the causes of jarring and discord, accord- 
ing to the sentiment of our author who, in 
1853, remarked in conversation on the pecu- 
liar state of our Society, that he “did not 
unite with Friends running out of a back 
door, to get away from trouble. Our place is 
to stand firm, contending for the truth and 
opposing wrong things as they appear. Sepa- 
ration deprives those who leave of the oppor- 
tunity of opposing error in the members from 
whom they have separated; and none know 
how soon something may again arise among 
themselves to create contention, and lead to 
another separation. If we keep our places, 
and bear a faithful testimony for the truth, 
and against all departures from it, though at 
the time we do not see the effect, yet we may 
believe that the Lord will carry that testi- 
mony home to the hearts of some, so that it 
will arise from time to time with convincing 
power, and finally prevail. Jerusalem is a 
burdensome stone to those who would pervert 
and turn judgment backward, and the Lord 
can save by few or many. 

“The trials of this day are hard to bear, 
but if they drive us more and more to the 
Master, and keep out a light spirit, and deepen 
us in the blessed Truth, so that our example 
will be effectual to draw others to the love of 
it, they will be great blessings to us, and fit 
us for greater service in the Lord’s church 
and vineyard. We have depended much on 
one another, instead of relying upon the Lord 
alone for guidance, wisdom, and strength ; 
and He has been taking from us fathers and 
mothers, and permitting the spirit of separa- 
tion to get in, by which many Friends have 
been alienated from each other. The unity 
of the Spirit being greatly lost, the strength 
which it gives is much withdrawn. There is 
no way by which the strength of the church 
can be restored but by the members coming 
back to the first principle, of individual wait- 
ing upon the Lord, and seeking to receive from 

im the spirit of prayer, that He would re- 
turn to us, and show us our real condition; 
what He would have us to come out of, and 
the high and holy way He would have us to 
walk in. His mercies are the same from 
generation to generation ; and when we are}! 
rightly humbled and brought back, He will] 


THE FRIEND. 


thanksgiving and praise to his great and ever- 
adorable Name.” 


—_—_.e-___—_ 


Mock Humility. 


It is related of Charles Wesley, the cele- 
brated Methodist preacher, that a woman 
once came to him, complaining that she was 
the chief of sinners, the worst of transgressors, 
utterly lost and helpless. He replied, “ I have 
no doubt, Madam, that you are bad enough.” 
She instantly flew into a passion, and declared 
that she was no worse than her neighbors, 
accused him of slandering her, and from her 
gestures she would have boxed his ears if he 
had not suddenly retired from the room. 
This incident brings to mind the anecdote 
that is told of a very nice housekeeper, who 
was perhaps unduly and excessively particu- 
lar in the care of her house. A knock on the 
front door one day brought her there to give 
admittance to a friend who had called. Open- 
ing the door she invited him to come in, if he 
could, on account of the dirt. He replied, “I 
will try,” and picking his steps very carefally, 
as if crossing a muddy street, he passed 
through her nice entry. 

We may well be amused at such occur- 
rences, but they are only illustrations of that 
mock humility which a close observer will 
find largely diffused throughout society, and 
which I doubt not many of us have in measure 
partaken of. I can well remember, in my 
early school-boy days, how distinctly this 
principle was exhibited. A boy, in conversa- 
tion, would depreciate his own abilities; would 
say he was not able to understand this study, 
or to write a composition like that companion; 
or had not skill and strength to compete in 
ball-playing with another; and all this for the 
pleasure of hearing himself contradicted, and 
his vanity gratified, by being praised for his 
ability or skill. School-boys often use very 
expressive terms; and this practice they called 
“fishing for compliments.” 

What a weakness in the human composi- 
tion, is the inordinate love of approbation, and 
how much watchfulness and how many strug- 
gles are required to bring and keep it in right 
control, as we travel on the path towards 
Christian perfection, in which we are all called 
to walk ! 


For “ The Friend.” 


————>e—__—_ 


For “The Friend.” 


Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 


(Continued from page 379.) 


“1808. 11th mo. 10th. We attended Som- 
merty Meeting to good satisfaction. Oh! may 
all, who are thus favored in public opporta- 
nities of waiting on and worshipping the dear 
Master, remember these times of refreshing 
derived alone from him, to their profit; and 
evince their gratitude of soul by renewed 
dedication and obedience in days to come. 
We went with J. C. to his home and dined; 
several Friends being with us. Here our be- 
loved friend Joseph Butler, with several 
others, concluded to appoint a meeting at 
Black Creek, just for Friends; giving us liberty 
to attend; which rather enlarged the oppor- 
tunity of my being more amongst them than 


could well be come atin the short space of 


time I had. I could not but feel bowed in 
awful thankfulness under the power of the 
cross before the Author of all good, that He 


887 


than I should otherwise have done. This, I 
may remark, was put into the minds of my 
affectionate friends I trust by the good Shep- 
herd who careth for the flock: not from a 
hint from me toany one of them. And I may 
truly say, although I am glad it is so, yet the 
prospect is truly weighty, and I rejoice to feel 
my trust alone in Him who is able to perfect 
praise unto his worthy name from the mouth 
of babes and sucklings. From J. C.’s we went 
to his brother James’ the same evening, feel- 
ing a concern to visit his wife who is under 
great affliction of body. O muy her afflic- 
tions tend to the purifying of her mind. This 
visit was conducive to my peace, and I be- 
lieved it was to the beloved friends, my com- 
panions. 

“11th. James bore us company as far as 
E. J.’s, where we stopped to get dinner. 
After which James returned home, and 
bore us company to J. D.’s, where we met 
that night with our friends who appointed 
the meeting at the before mentioned place. I 
rejoiced to meet with them ; yet the prospect 
of my being the means of calling Friends to- 
gether for public worship was truly humbling 
to me, although I often felt encouraged in the 
secret of my heart to stand fast, and keep a 
single eye to the Author of this appointment; 
and then there would be no danger but He 
would glorify his own worthy name therein. 
A hope of this animating kind was truly as 
an anchor to my mind, and I said in my heart, 
It is enough. This was my exercise when 
meeting with the before-mentioned Friends. 

“12th. This morning, as soon as I awaked, 
I was again encouraged in a degree of living 
faith in my only Helper, that He approved of 
this meeting, and would glorify his name; at 
which my spirit bowed and said, It is enough. 
Even so be it, O my Father! So we attended 
the same, and now surely I may remark with 
deep gratitude of soul, my Master was as good 
as his word. O such proofs of his goodness! 
May they be remembered to the strengthen- 
ing of my faith in his power while I have any 
life. Father! be thou pleased so to continue 
thy saving help through this little journey, 
that in and through all, thy wonderful good- 
ness, power, and love may be promoted : That 
so we, thy little ones, may rejoice evermore, 
and in everything give thanks. 

“13th. Wasat Black Water Meeting. Here 
was dispensed unto us a portion of suffering 
with the suffering seed, the life of religion 
being at a very low ebb: so that I felt there 
was great cause for mourning and lamenta- 
tion; yet I had to rejoice in the secret of my 
soul, in that we were counted worthy to suffer 
with the suffering seed, nor desire any greater 
favor than to be with the Master; striving to 
follow Him in simplicity and singleness of 
heart, though thereby we might at times have 
to pass through the very region and shadow 
of death; remembering that where He is, 
there should his servants be. And I am more 
and more confirmed in the belief, that if we 
would reign with him, we must be willing to 
suffer with him. I have said in my heart, 
thou Beloved of my soul, only be pleased to 
permit me to be with Thee, and it matters 
not whether it is in life or in death: only be 
thou pleased to lead me as by the hand, and 
forsake me not, and I will follow thee to the 
end of my days. For thou knowest all things. 


Condescend again to our low estate, and lift|should be pleased to put it into the hearts of| Thou knowest that I love thee, and have given 


Us Up and put songs of praise into our mouths; 


up all to follow Thee. From this meeting 
and the children will be enabled to join in 


his servants thus to give me an eee TB ona wid oe _ 
we went with J. B. and wife to T. P.’s. e 


lof visiting one more neighborhood or meeting 





were not sorry for going, though there was 
not much cause for rejoicing, except it was in 
suffering with the precious seed of life. 

“14th. Was not easy without having a 
religious opportunity with the family. Here 
I think I may remark Friends were favored 
in some degree to relieve their minds. Oh 
that they of that house may remember it to 
their profit. From thence we went to J. P.’s, 
where we seemed to get refreshed inwardly 
as well as outwardly. In the evening we 
reached our well beloved friend Jesse Bailey’s. 
He and his dear wife have travelled with us 
about two weeks: she returned home from 
their Quarterly Meeting at the Western 
branch, but he continued with us until after 
Black Water meeting. Here was a place of 
resting as at noon, under the shadow of the 
Master’s wing. We felt refreshed in the com- 
pany one of another, under a sense of the 
continuation of Divine regard, extended to 
the humble in heart. O the desire I feel, that 
I with all His little dependent ones may ever 
know the place of safe standing, in the hu- 
miliation and abasedness of the creature. 

“15th. This morning we parted in the near 
unity of the spirit, being refreshed with the 
overshadowing of the Master’s love. May we 
keep the eye so single unto Him, that the 
whole body may be full of light: that He who 
has hitherto helped us in this little journey, 
may be pleased to be with us, and help us to 
the end, to the praise of his own worthy 
name. I think I may say my confidence is 
unshaken that He will, if we stand single 
enough in resignation. 

“16th. Were at Burleigh Meeting, which 
was small. There are some precious Friends 
here, asin most neighborhoods where our lots 
have been cast; yet there are others who are 
poor indeed, through indolence and sloth, 
who may be said to sleep in time of harvest. 
These without an amendment shall surely 
beg and have nothing. They will find in the 
time of extremity, when the midnight cry is 
heard, that it is vain to beg oil of the wise, 
and those whose hands have been diligent to 
labor. For, ‘If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and sinner 
appear.’ 

“17th. Continuing our journey, we came 
through Petersburg, and called to see a Friend 
who was indisposed, she being, as I under- 
stood, the only member in this place; or at 
least, the only female member. I felt sym- 
pathy with her, and was glad we called to see 
her. She kindly invited us to stay and dine, 
but we felt most easy to go a little further. 
As we travelled along this afternoon, I had, | 


exhausted he bas no more. 
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had frequent opportunities of seeing the sick, 
and taking a view of mortality. May it tend 
to our lasting profit, that we may often call 
to mind how swiftly precious time passes 
away, and that we as well as others must ere 
long go down to the grave, where there is no 
knowledge or device. May the living remem- 
ber they have to die, and after death to give 
an account how they have lived in this world. 

“19th. Attended their Monthly Meeting 
which was low and dull. 

“20th. Attended meeting at the same place, 
which seemed in some degree favored with 
Divine regard. After which we found hard 
work to determine whether to return home, 
or to go to Wain Oak Quarterly Meeting. 
Meanwhile we visited several families of 
Friends in the neighborhood ; and on Fourth- 
day, the 24th, again attended meeting at 
Gravelly Ran. 

“25th. Set off in company with R. B. and 
W. W. for Wain Oak. We reached Curles and 
quartered at P. P.’s. But alas, alas, what can 
be said of Curles or its inhabitants? Must 
not the language be, darkness has covered the 
earth, and gross darkness the people! We 
started early, and got to select meeting at 
Wain Oak. 

“28th was the Quarterly Meeting for busi- 
ness: after which we set our faces homeward. 

“12th mo. 4th. Attended Seneca Meeting; 
after which met with my dear husband, he 
being in health, and [ also. For which favor 
I humbly hope I shall ever return grateful 
thanksgiving and praise.” 

(To be continued.) 

Human Brotherhood.—The race of mankind 
would perish did they cease to aid each other. 
From the time that the mother binds the 
child’s head, till the moment that some kind 
assistant wipes the deathdamp from the brows 
of the dying, we cannot exist without mutual! 
help. All, therefore, that need aid have a 
right to ask it of their fellow-mortals: no one 
who holds the power of granting can refuse it 
without guilt. 

The deadliest foe to a man’s longevity is 
an unnatural and unreasonable excitement. 
ivery man is born with a certain stock of 
vitality, which cannot be increased, but 
which may be husbanded or expended rapidly, 
as he deems best. Within certain limits he 


jhas his choice to live fast or slow, to live 
jabstemiously or intensely, to draw his little 


‘amount of life over a large space, or condense 
it into a narrow one; but when his stock is 
He who lives 
abstemiously, who avoids all stimulants, takes 





as I have often before, to take a view of our 
proceedings from place to place, and of the| 
wonderful dealings, care and preservation of 
our gracious Benefactor towards us since we| 
left home, and my spirit bowed in humble| 
adoration; and this language often revived : | 
Quietness as a canopy coversmy mind. May 
I so watch unto prayer whilst I stay on earth, 


that nothing may turn me aside to the right| 


hand or to the left. Went home with J. A., 
being received by his pleasant looking wife 
and children in much love; and were kindly 
entertained. 

“18th. Rested here till after dinner ; then 
walked about a mile to visit J. B., an aged 


Friend under great affliction ; there not being | 


light exercise, never overtasks himself, indul- 
'ges no exhausting passions, feeds his mind 
and heart on no exciting material, has no 
debilitating pleasures, and lets nothing ruffle 
his temper, is sure to extend his life to the 
longest limit which it is possible to attain ; 
while he who lives intensely, who feeds on 
|high-seasoned food, whether material or men- 
tal, fatigues his body or brain by hard labor, 
exposes himself to inflammatory diseases, 
seeks continual excitement, gives loose rein to 
his passions, frets at evey trouble, and enjoys 
little repose, is burning the candle at both 
ends, and is sure to shorten his days. 





A christian should be ashamed of mourning} 


THE BETTER COUNTRY. 


Sweet place, sweet place alone, 
The court of God Most High, 
The heaven of heavens, the throne, 

Of*spotless majesty ! 
The stranger homeward bends, 
And sigheth for his rest : 
Heaven is my home; my friends 
Lodge there in Abram’s breast. 
Earth’s but a sorry tent 
Pitched for a few frail days, 
A short-leased tenement; 
Heaven’s still my song, my praise. 
No tears from any eyes 
Drop in that holy choir ; 
But death itself there dies, 
And sighs themselves expire. 
There should temptations cease ; 
My frailties there should end; 
There should I rest in peace, 
In the arms of my best Friend. 
Jerusalem on high 
My song and city is, 
My home whene’er I die, 
The centre of my bliss. 
Thy walls, sweet city, thine, 
With pearls are garnishéd ; 
Thy gates with praises shine, 
Thy streets with gold are spread ; 
No sun by day shines there, 
Nor moon by silent night ; 
Oh no! these needless are ; 
The Lamb’s the city’s light. 
Oh happy place! 
When shall I be 
My God, with thee, 
To see thy Face? 


Oo 


NOW AND HEREAFTER. 
“Two hands upon the breast, and labor is past.” 
Russian Proverb, 
Two hands upon the breast, 
And labor’s done ; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest— 
The race is run! 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 
And all tears cease; 
Two lips where grief is mute, 
And wrath at peace.” 
So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot 
God in his kindness answereth not. 


Selected. 


“Two hands to work addrest, 
Aye for His praise; 
Two feet that never rest, 
Walking His ways; 
Two eyes that look above, 
Still through all tears ; 
Two lips that breathe but love, 
Nevermore fears.” 
So ery we afterwards, low at our knees, 
Pardon those erring prayers, Father! hear these. 


> a ——— 


For “The Friend.” 
Intelligence of Ants. 

The remarks of the French naturalist, Me- 
nault, on this subject will, we think, be inte- 
resting to some of our younger readers. He 
says: The intelligence of the ants has been a 
subject of remark for many ages. The old 
biographer, Plutarch, relates the observations 
made on these insects by the Greek philoso- 
pher Cleanthes, three hundred years before 
the Christian era. The French philosopher 
and essayest, Montaigne, describes their won- 
derful means of mutual communication with- 
out the aid of speech. 

Their organization is, indeed, very remark- 
able. The head is large ; the jaw strong ; the 
antenne long and delicate; the feet small, 
and furnished with claws, by which they cling 
to objects ; the body light, without ornament, 
or any means of protection. The ants, when 


much probability of his continuing long. 
felt near sympathy with him, and he seemed God, who can more than fill the place of any 
glad to see us. In this little journey we have'and of every creature. 


I any loss as irreparable; since he possesses | hatched, are completely naked ; but they have 


good nurses, who lavish on them the most 
assiduous care, bestow upon them the most 
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fender caresses, expose them to the sun in 
warm weather, and keep them in the cells 
ghen it becomes cold. The ants make up for 
the weakness of their bodies by the swiftness 
of their feet, the fineness of their touch, and 
the number of their eyes, which inform them 
of approaching danger. They possess a power- 
erful acid, which is ejected against foes, and, 
in some species, will even blacken or burn 
the trees on which these insects make their 
nests. They have a government, too, which 
isa pure democracy, and seems to realize the 
litical dreams of Plato, or those of Sir 
Thomas More. Of course in this insect re- 
public the property belongs equally to all; 
even the babies are claimed by the state. The 
whole community form a brotherhood, and 
no individual is distinguished by aught save 
ardent love for the public good. * * * 

These facts prove, surely, intelligence in 
ants. We think it needless to speak of the 
instincts or sagacity of the female workers, 
which are wood-cutters, carpenters, and puar- 
yeyors ; or to reproduce the excellent descrip- 
tion given by Hubre of the ant’s nests. 

However, we will give some account of the 
ash-colored ants, which construct their nests 
differently from all other species. Their work 
is, indeed, simple, compared with the ingenuity 
of the red or meadow ants; but they at least 
build like intelligent apprentices. Their hill 
is formed of a dome of earth, closed entirely, 
except at the bottom, where it is entered by 
along and winding gallery, hidden in the 
earth at some distance from the nest. 

“If they wish to raise the house higher,” 
says Victor Renda, “they begin by covering 
the top with a layer of earth drawn from the 
interior. In this stratum they then trace the 
plan of another story. First, one of the ants 


on the nest two little bits of grass, which cross 
one another, and which would serve for the 
construction of a cell, or when she sees several 
small sticks of angular shape, she examines 
all these things, and then places a little earth 
in each of the spaces and along the sides of 
the sticks with great skill, without paying 
any attention to the work that others may 
have sketched already. So much isshe ruled 
by the idea she has conceived, and which she 
carries Out without distraction, that she goes, 
comes and returns, until her idea is under- 
stood by the others; then all work together 
in common to carry out the plan which one 
has commenced. The first ant which con 
ceives a plan sketches it; the others have only 
to continue the work commenced. At the 
inspection of the first works, the insects judge 
which they will undertake; they know how 
to sketch, continue, polish or complete their 
work, according to circumstances. Their 
teeth-like jaws serve for cutting tools, their 
antenne for instruments of measurement ; and 
their front feet are the trowels with which 
they mix the mortar, apply, spread, and fix 
it as solid cement.” 

Dr. Ebrand, an author of keen observation 
on the habits of the ant, was one day witness 
of the stratagem of the black ant, which 
showed the most ingenious calculation on the 
part of the insect. ‘One day,” says he, “I 
saw on the summit of an ant-bill an entire 
sketch of a new story in construction. It 
was a series of galleries, formed by two par- 
allel walis, half covered and intersected by 
numerous and unfinished cells. The upper 
part of the party walls in these little rooms 
projected inwards about one-tenth of an inch, 
leaving spaces between, about seven-tenths of 


an inch wide, uncovered. The black ants do 
digs little furrows at unequal distances, but|not fetch bits of sticks or grass, neither do 


nearly of the same depth. The solid ridges|they construct pillars. How did they con- 
of earth between the minute excavations serve |trive, then, to finish covering in the cells be- 
as foundations for the inner walls, which form |fore the materials forming the arches fell by 
partitions for the various working chambers|their own weight? ‘The soil was wet, and 
connected with them. The excavated earth |the work in full force. It was a constant run- 
is used for constructing the ceiling. When|ning to and fro of ants, coming from their 
the cells have been formed in the trenches, |subterraneous dwelling, and carrying particles 
the architect has only to finish the roof. One|jof earth, which they adapted to the old con- 
worker begins to take away the earth; she|stractions. Concentrating my attention on 
makes a furrow, which by degrees becomes a|the largest cell, I saw that only one ant 
lane, on each side of which isa bank. This|worked there; the work advanced neverthe- 
lane forms at last a sort of path, leading to|less. In spite of a projection inside, between 
the gallery, at the bottom of the nest. When|the upper part of the walls there still remained 
this is finished, another ant begins another|a space of about half an inch to cover in. This 
gallery, which is also near to the apartments] was the time to support the earth of the roofs 
of the nest. The ants which thus trace the|by little pillars, beams, or the remnants of 
plan of a wall, apartment, gallery, or avenue, |dried leaves; but the black ants never have 
work each one by itself; and sometimes it\recourse to any of these means, it is not in 
appens, in consequence, that the different|their nature to employ them. The solitary 
parts of the structure do not agree one with |ant left her work for a moment, and went to 
another. One arch, for instance, is closed up;|a corn (wheat) stalk a little distance off. She 
or is too low for the wall to which it should|ran up and down several long and narrow 
de joined ; sometimes it is only half the height |leaves, then choosing the leaf nearest to her, 
itshould be. Such an obstacle appears insur-|she fetched wet earth, which she fixed at the 
mountable for such a feeble insect. The ash-|upper extremity. She continued this opera- 
colored ants are not startled at this; one ant/tion until, under the weight of earth, the leaf 
passes, sees the error, destroys the road com-|inclined gently towards the spot it was neces- 
menced, raises the wall on which the path|sary to cover. This inclination took place, 
should rest, and makes a new road, which | unfortunately, near the top of the leaf, which 
this time, constructed by an experienced work- |seemed inclined to break off. The ant, notic- 
man, fulfils perfectly all the conditions. Is|ing this new inconvenience, gnawed the leaf 
hot this an act of comparison, of judgment, |at the bottom, so that it fell down full length 
a of intelligence ?” on the unfinished cell. This was not enough ; 

It is when the ant commences such an|the position was not right. The worker ar- 
tterprise,” says Hubre, “that we see she!ranged it properly by putting earth between 
‘ while she works, and realizes her ideas|the base of the plant and that of the leaf, 
mher work. When one of these insects sees until the leaf fell sufficiently low. The de- 






















sired end obtained, she used the leaf as a but- 
tress to support the materials with which she 
intended to form the arch.” 

(To be concluded.) 




















































“My yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

Is it not very strange and inconsistent for 
those who profess to believe that every word 
of God is true, to feel a doubt concerning any 
plain assertion of the Scriptures? Yet much 
of this unbelief prevails with respect to par- 
ticular statements in the Bible. The reluct- 
ance which those persons betray towards 
religion who are but “almost persuaded to be 
Christians,” and who go on from year to year 
hesitating and undecided, must arise from an 
inward disbelief of the declaration in the text. 
Persons who are worldly in their spirit, and 
who are much engrossed by the business or 
pleasures of life, cannot be persuaded that the 
yoke of Christ is really easy, nor that his 
burden is literally light. They imagine that 
after all religion demands sacrifices that are 
very costly, and requires duties that are ex- 
ceedingly burdensome, so that they shrink 
from it, and delay, hoping that a time will 
come, when they shall be better able and 
more willing to perform its hard conditions. 
Thus they tacitly deny the direct and abso- 
lute assertion of our Lord himself. 

Young persons are especially exposed to 
this inconsistency; for not having long worn 
the galling yoke of the world, nor felt the 
weight of that burden which it imposes, they 
are not easily persuaded to relinquish them, 
nor to make trial of others, however highly 
recommended. 

Some of the truths contained in the Bible 
are from their nature, incapable of demon- 
stration : we believe them simply because God 
has declared them. But there are others 
which are corroborated by reflection and daily 
experience: and this, in the text, is one of the 
number. If Christ bad never said it, yet all 
true Christians would have known with equal 
certainty, that his yoke is easy; and impar- 
tial reflection would enable those who have 
never yet worn it, to acquiesce in the truth 
of the assertion. 

The only yoke that our Lord imposes on 
his disciples, is that of “keeping his com- 
mandments ;’ and “his commandments are 
not grievous.” No, for they do but lay re- 
straints on those tempers and passions, the 
indulgence of which makes us miserable ; and 
they only require the fulfilment of those 
duties, in the exercise of which true happi- 
ness consists. It is far from being the case 
(as many suppose) that the only advantage 
of wearing this yoke, is its being the condi- 
tion of our future safety; for it is the pleas- 
antest companion we can have in our pilgrim- 
age ; nor is there any burden so light as that 
which those carry who are travelling to 
heaven. * * * The Saviour says, “Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all other things shall be added unto 
you ;” and he adds that, “ they who resign all 
for him shall receive manifold more in this 
present life.” And how strikingly do we 
sometimes see this promise fulfilled. Persons 
who have made an early and complete sur- 
render of their bodies and spirits to the Lord, 
are not unfrequently distinguished by his 
providential favors from those who have 
shrunk from the sacrifice. And what is the 
sacrifice? Not the common comforts of life; 
not the endearing relations of society ; not the 
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enjoyments of rational intercourse; not the 

leasures of taste or the pursuits of know- 
edge. No surrender of these, wisely and 
moderately used, is now generally required. 
For these are not the days in which the dis- 
ciples of the Lord are honored with such high 
tests of their fidelity and love as distinguished 
Christians of some other times. With respect 
to all these lawful comforts, the wise and 
merciful commands of our Saviour impose 
those restraints only which are necessary for 
the true enjoyment of them ; which are essen- 
tial to our welfare, and to all that is amiable, 
sterling and dignified in the character.—Jane 
Taylor. 


Decay and Preservation of Building Stone.— 

There is scarcely any building stone that, in 
the course of time, will not undergo a change 
on its surface, and become deteriorated by 
the action of the elements. In a climate 
where there is much moisture and frost, this 
will be more rapid than where these two pow- 
erful agents of destruction are scarce or to- 
tally absent. The obelisk of Luxor, a shaft of 
granite which the first Napoleon transported 
from Egypt, where it had stood for more than 
forty centuries without being perceptibly af- 
fected, and which in the beginning of this 
century was erected in Paris, has suffered 
more in the last forty years than in the previ- 
ous 4,000 in Egypt. It is now full of small 
cracks, and blanched, and evidently will crum- 
ble into fragments before four centuries have 
passed. Ifthis is the case in the compara- 
tively mild climate of France, we may easily 
anticipate what willbe the fate of the build- 
ings in the more rigorous climate of the 
greater portion of the United States, where 
the rapid succession of dryness and excessive 
moisture, tropical summer heat and severe 
winter frost, acts so very severely on all kinds 
of building material. 
- Granite in a moist climate becomes the seat 
of minute cryptogamic plants, commonly 
called mould, which aid powerfully in its de- 
struction. The rapidity of its deterioration 
depends greatly on the quality of the stone, 
and chiefly on the manner in which the three 
constituents are intermixed. As well known, 
granite consists of a mixture of three substan- 
ces, quartz, mica and feldspar, which are easi- 
ly reconized in every sample: the quartz 
being the most resistent and hardest, must 
be prominent, and be the groundwork which 
combines the other two; the mica, which 
shows itself as small spangles, must be so uni- 
ted as not to be easily detached; and the 
feldspar, which by itself cannot well resist at- 
mospheric influences, but changes into clay, 
serves chiefly to temper the quartz which 
alone would be too hard for profitable work- 
ing into the required shapes.— Manufacturer 
and Builder. 
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For “The Friend.” 
“A Visit to my Father Land.” 

Being notes of a journey to Syria and Pa- 
lestine, by R. H. Herschel, and published by 
Henry Longstreth, is the title of a small vo- 
lumn that has recently fallen under the wri- 
ter’s notice, though issued from the press some 
years since. 

There is no account of the author prefixed 
to the work, but he is known to be a convert- 
ed Jew, and a clergyman of some protestant 
persuasion of England. 

His description of Gethsemane, with some 
reflections thereon, are submitted for insertion 
in “ The Friend,” if thought suitable. 

“Jesus went forth with his disciples over 
the brook Cedron where was a garden; and 
‘Judas knew the place, for Jesus ofttimes re- 
sorted thither with his disciples.’ The brook 
Cedron or Kidron is now only a dry channel, 
through which no stream flows except during 
the heavy rains of winter; but on crossing it 
near the north-east corner of the city, you 
come to a plot of ground enclosed with a stone 
wall, which has long been pointed out as the 
garden of Gethsemane ; and as the situation 
corresponds to the place described in the gos- 
pel narrative, being near the mount of Olives, 
there is little reason to doubt that in or near 
this spot the mysterious agony of our blessed 
Lord, when he ‘offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with strong crying and tears unto 
Him that was able to save him from death,’ 
took place. In this enclosure are eight very 
old olive trees. I felt this a solemn spot; it 
was impossible to visit it for the first time at 
least, without a lively recollection of Him who 
‘poured out his soul unto death.’ I felt how 
natural to the human mind is the worship of 
the visible,—the love of relics. I could not 
resist pulling many twigs of those ancient 
Olive trees. It is easy to understand how, 
from the time of Peter unto the present day, 
men should be disposed to say, when deeply 
impressed in a particular spot, ‘let us build a 
tabernacle here ; but even if experience had 
not shown the futility of such attempts to 
perpetuate the impression, I believe the prin- 
ciple is in itself wrong, as tending to encour- 
age a low estimate of the degree in which 
God’s presence may be now enjoyed. If we 
really believe that where two or three are 
gathered together in Christ’s name, He is 
there in the midst of them, actually, though 
invisibly present, we ought to feel that to us, 
the place where he is now present in spirit, is 
more holy, than the place where he was in 
person many hundred years ago; and thus 
the upper room, the open field, or our own 

| private chamber, where God condescends to 
meet with us, should be to us ‘none other 
than the house of God, the gate of heaven.’ I 
firmly believe that if we seek to affect the 
mind by the aid of architecture, painting, or 
music, the impression produced by these ad- 


It is not water-baptism nor any kind of|juncts, is just so much subtracted from the 


rituals whatsoever, which renders any man a 
Christian in our Saviour’s account ; but, obe- 
dience to the operation of his Holy Spirit 
which humbleth the heart, purifieth the soul, 
and baptiseth it measurably into the Divine 
nature. But mortification of self being irk- 
some and highly disagreeable to the flesh, too 
many are rather willing to content themselves 
with assuming the name of Christians under 


the outward sign, than to endure the pain of 


worship of the unseen Jehovah. If the out- 
ward eye is taken up with material splendor, 
or forms of external beauty, the mind’s eye 
sees but little of ‘Him who is invisible ;’ the 
ear that is entranced with the melody of sweet 
sounds, listens not to the ‘still small voice,’ 
by which the Lord makes his presence 
known.” 


A good name is rather to be chosen than 


a 

Intelligence of Bees.—The wonderful econo. 
my and management of the hive, bas excite 
astonishment in all ages. When exceptional 
difficulties and troubles arise, bees sometimes 
also manifest a degree of ingenuity in meet. 
ing them, which was not to be expected in gy 
insect. 

Huber the elder, states that in 1806, the 
death’s-head moth abounded, and that greedy 
of honey they entered the hives, and brokg 
all the combs with their great bodies, many 
times larger than that of a bee. The begg 
were alarmed, having never before been oblig. 
ed to defend themselves from such an enemy; 
they however at length employed the follow. 
ing device, which succeeded. A thick bul 
wark of wax was raised at the entrance of ll 
the hives in the neighborhood, with small 
doors, only allowing one bee to pass at a time, 
The greedy moths, deprived of offensive weg. 
pons, flew flutteringly against the obstacle, 
but could not enter. After two or three years 
the enemy returned in greater force, and im. 
mediately the bees shut the openings of the 
hives as before. 

Maurice Girard who, says Menault, has 
written an excellent book on the metamor. 
phoses of insects, mentions several examples 
of the strong memory of bees. They recog. 
nize their hives, he says, in the midst of 
crowd of others; if a field is covered with 
flowers which they like, they return the year 
after to the same place, even though the cul- 
ture is quite changed. 

A wandering swarm had fixed itself on the 
beams of a roof, and had there begun to build 
their golden combs, when the householder pat 
them into a hive. The place first chosen had 
pleased the bees, for during eight years all 
the swarms from this hive sent some explorers 
to the spot. The memory of the locality was 
not only preserved in the little nation, but 
transmitted to several generations of descen- 
dants. 

Selected, 

Every truly convinced Friend will feel con- 
cerned that the pure principles of the gospel, 
as held by our religious Society, may be a 
knowledged and lived up to by all other pro 
fessors ; but the ligbt of Christ in his heart, 
which has brought him to understand and em- 
brace those principles, will restrain him from 
uniting with anything or with any others, 
whatever may be the professed object in view, 
whereby these principles, or the testimonies 
growing out of them, will be compromised ot 
obscured. Uuless under a clear sense of reli- 
gious duty, he will feel that he may not him 
self, nor encourage his fellow members, to et 
ter into association with others for religious 
purposes, where the temptation is strong # 
comply with forms of worship, or modes 
action, consonant with those associates, but 
inconsistent with a faithful support of our 
doctrines and practices. 


On National Debts—The national debt of 
England began to assume large proportions 
at the time of the Revolution in 1688, when 
William ILI, introduced on a large scale this 
expedient for paying the current expenses 0 
the nation. In 1763 it was £138,000,000. 
The war with America raised it to £249,000; 
000, and the French war about the beginning 





of the present century to £861,000,000. Its 
amount has been reduced to £749,000,000, 10 


crossing their carnal propensities, in order to! great riches, and loving favor rather than 1870. With the interval of the Crimean wal, 


put on Christ, and become Christians indeed. 


\silver and gold. 


a steady reduction went on for many yealt 
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sveraging about £2,500,000 annually, but the 
ynount by which it is diminished in times of 

ace bears but a small proportion to the ra- 
pidity with which it is increased in time of 


flammatory disorders, that the least excess in|those of whom the apostle speaks where he 
diet throws them into fever, or exposure to}says: “ Remember them which have the rule 
the weather into a hazard of catching cold,jover you, who have spoken unto you the 
so, insome minds, there is such a tendency to| word of God. Whose faith follow, consider- 
inflammatory action on the emotional side of] ing the end of their conversation ; Jesus Christ 
their being, that they are only safe, as the|/the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
physically feeble people only are safe, by| How instrumental may such be to extend the 
guarding themselves on every side against] Redeemer’s kingdom, by strengthening and 
such things as disturb the low, simple, and|encouraging others, especially the young in 
uniform method by which they are obliged to| years, to enter the strait gate, and walk in 
manage themselves in order to maintain their|the narrow way; to follow them as they fol- 
health. low Christ, and thus become acquainted with 
the footsteps of his flock. Their conduct and 
conversation should be such as are calculated 
to assure the troubled heart of the trembling 
| believer; to fortify the wavering resolution, 
and to confirm the conflicting spirit, as yet 
not fully given up to yield implicit obedience 
In the present day of shaking and insta-|to the convictions of the unerring monitor 
bility among the professors of the name of| within. 
Christ, we have abundant evidence that no} On the other hand, what evil may not re- 
safe dependence can be placed on man, what-| sult to those who are looking to their elders for 
ever his station or intellectual endowments| instruction and example, and are induced to 
and acquirements may be, no certainty arrived | follow them, if they are not keeping the true 
at even in his profession of the truths of the/ faith, or not living up to the requisitions and 
gospel, unless he has experienced their reality| injunctions of the saving gospel of Jesus. Tho 
through obedience to the revelation of the| critical, though not always discriminating ob- 
Holy Spirit in his heart, and is enabled by|servation of the young and inexperienced is 
the same Spirit to abide therein. It is one|/upon them, and if they see any thing like 
thing to have the understanding convinced of| laxity of principle, latitadinarianism of doc- 
those truths by accepting the premises and/trine, or want of self-denial in practice, they 











"The French debt stood at £245,000,000, at 
the commencement of the Empire in 1852, 
hence it bad risen to £518,000,000. Under 
the second Empire the increase was £15,000,- 
000 a year, aud there had never been a period 
ofreduction. Austria, like France, was an em. 
ire of uninterrupted deficits. Her debt in 
1870 was £300,000,000. Russia had run most 
recklessly and rapidlyinto debt. The amount 
was £300,000,000. The debt of Spain was 
£257,000,000. Italy had gone into debt in 
the most headlong manner, showing an aver- 
age increase since 1861 of £19,0v0,000, per 
gnnum. Prussia’s debt was the least of all the 
European nations. North Germany had now 
adebt of £106,000,000 and South Germany 
£46,000,000, or £150,000,000 for all Germany, 
including £15,000,000 on account of the pres- 
ent war, and her costs in the present war 
were to be paid by France. The Dutch debt 
in 1869 was £80,000,000, having been reduced 
formany years at the rate of £1,000,000 per 
annum. On the whole while the commercial 
countries had steadily reduced their debts 
thenoncommercial had enormously increased 
theirs— Report British Association, 1870. 
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reasoning according to the rules of testimony, 
but it is altogether a different thing to have 
the truths themselves, brought home to the 
soul by the immediate teaching and convinc- 
ing power of their great Author, heard and 
known in the silence of the flesh. The testi- 
mony of Christ’s apostles recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures is full and strong, and may 
meet the demands of reason, and produce a 
belief that satisfies the intellect; bat when 
He by his Spirit speaks in the soul, and grants 
living faith in his word, it not only carries) 
conviction, but penetrates the whole nature. 
Thus it is that Christ manifested within, be- 

















Selected for “The Friend.” 

Every parent performing his or her duty, 
in seeking a right qualification to impart to 
their children such religious instraction as 
may be adapted to their respective ages and 
states, enforcing it by the powerful influence 
ofaconsistent example, there would be no 
inducement to send their beloved offspring to 
schools, set up for the formal study and expla- 
nation of the scriptures. Such schools, both 
forour own members and others, are now 
popular in many places, but we believe their 
tendency is to foster unprofitable activity, and 
a dependence on critical investigation into 


those divine truths which can ouly be dis-| consciousness of his presence and power, and 


comes the certain hope of glory, through the} 





cerned spiritually, and thus obstruct, in ten- 
derly visited minds, a solid growth in the 
trath, by substituting a literal knowledge of 
the Scriptures for an inward growth in grace. 
Mingling in them with others, whose religious 
views and feelings are very different from 
those of Friends, can hardly fail to betray 
into sentiments and practices altogether in- 
consistent with our religious principles, and 
such, we believe, has already often been expe- 
nenced. 


the sensible participation of the manifold 
riches of his grace. Those who have been 









they know it to be in Jesus, according to the 
measure thut has been revealed, are not 
moved by the changeableness or the errone- 
ous belief of others, but are kept steadily to 
their divine Master by the word of his grace, 
and in unity with his servants, in their testi- 


the religion of the world; and though they 
may be surrounded with darkness, their path 
is as a steady light, shining more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

Well is it for us, a gainsaying and back- 
sliding people, that some such are preserved 
among us; men and women, who have long 
been learners in the school of Christ, and who 
having been made willing to walk in his light, 
know from experience that the doctrines of 
Holy Scripture, as set forth by R. Barclay, 
and held by the Society for more than two 
hundred years, are not cunningly devised 
fables, but the truths of the new dispensation, 
which will never be changed. “I will leave 
in the midst of thee an afflicted and poor peo- 
ple, and they shall trust in the name of the 
Lord.” 


———.>—_—__ 


Laborers on an English railway lately 
found a thrush’s nest under a rail, with the 
hen peacefully sitting on four eggs, undis- 
tarbed by the thundering of passing trains. 
The strongest man as well as the weakest 
child may learn a lesson from the little thrush. 
Her nest was her strong tower. It was sha- 
én every hour, while shrill whistles sounded, 
and rumbling cars rolled over it, but she had 
no fears. They who dwell in the secret place 
ofthe Most High, rest under the shadow of 
his wing, and fear no evil, even when the tem- 


Pests roar, and the foundations of the earth 
are shaken. 
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Tam disposed to think, that it is with many 


thus settled in a knowledge of the truth, as) 


mony to the truth, and against the spirit and! 


may be led to conclude that religion is very 
much a matter of theory, and need not be al- 
lowed to control motives, actions and conver- 
sution. More especially may the evil results 
be incalculable, should any thing in the teach- 
ing or example of such, wound the sensitive 
feelings of the newly quickened or convinced, 
or distract their minds with doubts and fears, 
so as to deter them from striving to walk in 
the narrow way, or leading them to suppose 
there is no defined meaning in the doctrine of 
self-denial and bearing the daily cross; or to 
think that Jesus Christ and his religion may 
not be the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
It is not only possible, but we believe such 
sad events have occurred, as that the unsound 
or repulsive remarks, or the unguarded ac- 
tions of some who, from their position in re- 
ligious society ought to have been wise in 
things pertaining to the kingdom of heaven, 
have so far chilled the first warm feclings of 
the soul longing to escape from the burden of 
sin, as to induce it to doubt the worth of its 
heavenly awakening, and to question the 
origin of the tender drawings of its Heavenly 
Father’s love; thus turning it back dissatis- 
fied, if not with disgust, and causing it, by dis- 
obedience or indifference, to lose what would 
have proved as the dew of its youth in 
spiritual things. 

The religion of Christ, the religion which 
Friends profess, is intended to bring every 
one to the enjoyment of that heavenly peace 
which accompanies keeping the two com- 
mandments on which hang all the law and 
the prophets. It is esseutially the religion of 
love, and its conquest of spiritual ignorance 
and hate will be by the disarming and soften- 
ing influence of the Spirit of the Lamb. Once 
this love reigned preéminently throughout 
the whole Society, cementing it together as 
individual members and as a body, and others 
secing in its fruits the evidence of disciple- 





ship with Christ, were drawn to unite with 


minds as it is with many bodies amongst hu-| Great is the responsibility of those who it, in that fellowship which is with the Father 
man beings; and, that just as some of them occupy, whether in their social circle only, or and with his Son Jesus Christ. Now, alas! 
ae, by their physical nature, so liable to in-jin the Society, a position similar to that of| differences in religious views and belief, have 





| 
broken up its former unity in faith and prac- | 
tice, and it is as a house divided against itself. 
Its organization has been preserved without 
the outward helps and human contrivances 
which have been found necessary for the 
support of other fabrics, not recognizing the 
spiritual principle that lays at the foundation 
of its system. But our Saviour has declared 
that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand, and unless there is a more thorough 
and wide-spread submission to his baptism 
and government, a more general equipment 
with his armor, a more constant use of those 
weapons which are “not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong-holds, 
casting down imaginations and every thing that 
exalteth itself against lhe knowledge of God,” 
this declaration may be fulfilled it it. Addi. 
tion of numbers who have never been truly 
convinced of the principles of Truth as held 
by Friends, is only the accumulation of weak- 
ness and sources of trouble. Re-edification as 
a spiritual hoase on the foundation of many 
generations, can be known only by the same 
implicit reliance on the great Master Builder, 
which marked the actions and teachings of 
our worthy predecessors; by being «lothed 
with the same unfeigned love, thesame willing- 
ness to make self of no reputation, the same 
renunciation of the world and its spirit, and 
dedication to the self-denying religion of the 
cross. 

A firm trust in the overruling providence, 
favor and assistance of their Almigkty Father, 
will bring to those thus faithful, patience, 
hope, and resignation to bear the trials they 
cannot escape. Their purified spirits will be 
filled with gratitude and reverent thankful- 
ness, under the sense that it is through his 
abounding mercy they are made partakers of 
the blessings of life; and watching unto prayer 
amid discouragement and suffering, will pre- 
vent their trials from being embittered by 
murmuring and discontent. May the Lord 
increase the number of such dedicated ser- 
vants, and hasten the day when they may 
stand between the living and the dead, and 
stay the plague! 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—There was an exciting debate in the 
French Assembly on the 22d inst., upon the subject of 
a petition of Bishops, in reference to the temporal power 
of the Pope. Thiers, who was the chief speaker, de- 
clared unequivocally that he would not in any way com- 
promise the policy of the country, but would do his 
best to secure the Pope’s independence. He said it was 
impossible to adopt a course which would lead to war. 
The true policy of France was peace and re-organiza- 
tion, and no steps should be taken which would even 
tend to alienate Italy. Gambetta followed in a speech 
approving the sentiments of Thiers. The petition was 
then referred to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The French have completed the payment of the first 
instalment of the war indemnity, and the German 
troops are now evacuating the departments of the Eure, 
Somme and Seine Inferieure, and will return at once 
to Germany. The French troops have re-occupied 
Amiens. 

The municipal elections in Paris resulted in the 
choice of six Republican conservatives and forty-nine 
moderate Republicans. The vote cast was very small. 

The Communists convicted by military commissions 
at Marseilles, have been sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. It is probable the sentence of death im- 
posed upon the insurgent generals will be commuted to 
exile, transportation, or imprisonment for life. It is 
reported that Washburne, the American Minister, has} 
assured the French Government that no person con- 
victed of criminal acts in Paris against the National 
Government during the reign of the Commune, will be | 
permitted to reside in the United States. 

The French hudget of 1871 is reduced 124,000,000 ! 





jmales, and 42,901 females. 
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francs, though the appropriations for the war depart- 
ment are unaltered. 

For months past the British Ministry have been en- 
deavoring to effect the abolition of the old custom of 
permitting officers to purchase commissions in the 
army, a reform which they considered absolutely e-sen- 
tial to the efficiency and proper re-organization of the 
service. After a long contest the bill for that object 
passed the House of Commons by a decided vote, but 
appeared to make but little progress in the House of 
Lords. .While the matter was in this position the 
Queen, by the advice of her ministers, decided to solve 
the purchase problem by cancelling the royal warrant 
legalizing the purchase of commissions, Gladstone, in 
announcing the fact to the House of Commons, declared 
that the House of Lords, though impugning the gov- 
ernment plan for its abolition, had failed to sustain the 
purchase system, and hence the ministers had advised 
the action which effectually disposed of the question, 
in accordance with the manifest will of the country. 

This bold measure seems to have taken parliament 
and the nation by surprise. It is strongly condemned 
as revolutionary and unconstitutional by the London 
Times and other papers, and as warmly commended by 
others. If this course, say the conservatives, can be 
taken once, it can be taken again, and the power and 
privileges of the upper House will disappear before the 
intervention of the royal prerogative on the side of the 
Commons. 

The weather throughout England has been fair and 
favorable to the growing crops. 

London, 7th mo. 22d.—Consols, 933. U. S. Bonds 
of 1862, 923; of 1867, 913; ditto, 10-40 5 per cents, 91{. 

Liverpool.—The cotton market firm. Sales of the 
day 18,000 bales. Sales at sea, nearly due from New 
Orleans, have been made at 9 7-16d. for middling. 

A deputation of German, Dutch and Austrian bankers 
have sailed from Europe to the United States for the 
purpose of making an examination of the route, condi- 
tion of the work, and financial prospects of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

A new Spanish Ministry has been formed, consisting 
of Serrano, President of the Council and Minister of 
War; Topete, Foreign Affairs; Interior, Sagasta; Jus- 
tice, Alloa; Finance, Acrostegui; Public Works, Cau- 
dan; Marine, Maleampo; Colonies, Ayala. Serrano 
has proposed to the king a decree outlawing members 
of the International Society in Spain. He recommends 
a rigorous policy on all questions of public order. The 
Cortes is engaged in considering the subject of trial by 
jury for offences committed by members of the press. 

The upper Chamber of the Parliament of the Nether- 
lands, by a vote of 16 to 15, postponed indefinitely the 
further consideration of the treaty for the cession of the 
island of New Guinea to England. 

The Swiss Council of State recommends that the 
Federal Council take measures to secure an agreement 
of the powers to a definition of the rights and obliga- 
tions of neutrals, binding on all. : 

Advices from Athens announce a terrible disaster on 
board of a Greek man-of-war. The magazine of the 
steamer Eunoma exploded on the 3d inst. in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, and forty persons of the crew were 
killed, and nearly all the rest were more or less injured, 
while the vessel itself was almost entirely destroyed. 

Dispatches from the east represent that the cholera 
prevails alarmingly in Persia, and that the ravages 
caused by the disease are dreadful. In some parts of 
Persia a frightful famine has existed for some time 
past, causing the death of many of the people from 
starvation. The yellow fever had entirely disappeared 
from Buenos Ayres on the 25th ult. 

The coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador have been 
visited by heavy storms. Sir Wm. Logan and a geo- 
logical surveying party had been cut off by the flooding 
of the roads, but they are believed to be safe. The 
effect of the storm on the coast was terrible. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five fishing smacks, twenty-three dwel- 
ling houses, over forty stores, and $1,500,000 worth of 
property were destroyed, and ninety-three lives lost. 

Advices from Algeria indicate that the insurrection 
against the French rule had been nearly crushed out. 

The Cuban revolt has not been entirely suppressed, 
and the insurgents from time to time are encouraged by 
the landing of small parties, which have come to their 
aid. 

Unitep States.— Miscellaneous.—During the quar- 
ter ending 6th mo. 30th, 1871, the total number of 
passengers who arrived at the port of New York from 
foreign countries was 107,114, of whom 64,213 were 
Of these 29,529 were from 
Great Britain ; 26,149 from Ireland ; Germany 30,814; 
Sweden, 5,727; Austria, 1,983; Norway, 1,286; Den- 
mark, 1,143; Italy, 8,671 ; other parts of Europe 2,038. 
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, The total circulation of the national banks is stateg 
'to be +318,686,999. 

! There were 859 deaths in New York city in the Week 
ending on the 15 inst., and 346 in Brooklyn. 

The interments in Philadelphia in the week endj 
on the 22d inst., were 421, including 242 children undg 
two years of age. There were 98 deaths of cholera jp. 
fantum and 25 of marasmus; there were 15 deaths from 
casualties and drowning. 

On the 20th inst., at one o’clock A. M., an earthquake 
was felt an Boston, Portland, Portsmouth, N. H,, ang 
many other places in that part of the country, jj 
passed from north to south, and was accompanied bya 
deep heavy rumbling noise, especially at Coneg 
a where the motion was sufficient to ring large 
bells, 

Professor Hitchcock and party, now making a geo- 
logical survey of New Hampshire, have discovered g 
beautiful lake, 200 feet below the summit of Haystack 

| Mountain, and 3,787 feet above the sea level. It has 
no mention on any chart, and, it is hemmed in with 
such thick foliage and craggy bluffs, the Professor 
thinks it has never before been visited by white men, 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 

jon the 22 inst. New York.—American gold, 111} 
112. U.S. sixes, 1881, 116; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 112}. 
|ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 113. Superfine flour, $4.) 
a $5.15; finer brands, $5.25 a $8.55. No. 2 Chi 
spring wheat, $1.36; amber western, $1.40 a $1.4): 
white Michigan, +1.60. New Ohio oats, 65 a 66 ots, 
Western mixed corn, 68 cts.; yellow, 74 cts.; white, 
84 cts. Carolina rice, 6} a 9 cts.; India, 6} a 7% ets, 
Cuba sugar, 93 cts. Refined, 13$ a 138 cts. Philadel. 
phia.— Cotton, 21 a 21} cts. for uplands and Ney 
Orleans, New Orleans sugar, 9} a 10} cts. Timothy, 
seed, $4.50 a $5. Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5; finer 
brands, *5.25 a $5.75. Old western red wheat, $1.40a 
$1.42. Rye, 88 cts. Yellow corn, 69 a 70 cts. 

61 a 67 cts. Cincinnatii—New family flour, $6.5. 
*6.40. New red wheat, $1.20. Corn, 53 a 54 ets. 

40 a 45 ects. Barley, 80 a 90 cts. Lard, 10} cs 
Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $1.50 a $1.60; good to 
prime, *1.35 a $1.45; good to prime red, $1.40 a $1.4; 
Ohio and Indiana, 51.30 a $1.40. White corn, 8028 
cts.; yellow, 72a 73 cts. Oats,57 a 61 cts. St. Louis— 
Cotton, 193 cts. No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.25. Com, 
45 a 46 cts. New oats, 36a 37 cts. Rye, 58 cts. Chicago, 
—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.12. No. 2 corn, 485 a 49 cts 
Oats, 43 a 43} cts. Rye, 59 cts. No. 2 barley, 71a72 
cts. 


WANTED, 

A Teacher for the Classical Department of the Boy's 
School at Westtown: to commence his duties at the 
opening of the next Session, on the first of the Eleventh 
month. Application to be made to 

Joseph Passmore, Goshen, Chester county, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street. 


TEACHER WANTED. 
A well qualified teacher is wanted to take charge of 
a small Friends’ School. 
Application may be made to Henry Mendenhall, 
Howellville P. O., or Thomas Smedley, Lima P. 0, 
Delaware Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm com 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Ma‘shallton, Chester Co., Pa 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosuHua H. WorTH 
Inaton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boar 
Managers. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Springville, 
Linn Co., Iowa, 6th mo. Ist., 1871, Samvet S., son 0 
Jonathan and Rebecca Cowgill, of Hickory Grové 
Cedar Co., Iowa, to Mary, daughter of Parker 
Rebecca Askew, of the former place. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street, 





